At the Institute of Medicine annual meeting in 1976, a memorable presentation summed up the total burden of illness in the United States (Rice et al., 1977). It reported such dimensions as potential years of life lost compared with an appropriate population measure of life expectancy, in-patient days, work loss days, limitations on major activities, and economic costs. The results resembled those of a major Canadian report (Lalonde, 1974).
Both works document a burden of illness that is characteristic of industrialized, affluent nations. In the Canadian analysis, motor vehicle accidents accounted for about 13 percent of years of life lost from an average life expectancy of age 70. Their effect is especially heavy in such an analysis because so many of them occur early in life, usually in adolescence and young adulthood. Cardiovascular diseases accounted for 12 percent of the years of life lost; other accidents apart from motor vehicles accounted for 11 percent; respiratory diseases, particularly lung cancer, accounted for 8 percent; and suicide, for 4 percent.
As detailed in the paper by Rice et al. (1977), behavioral factors contribute to much of our burden of illness, early death, and related long-term disability in the United States and other industrial, affluent countries. Moreover, poor and socially disadvantaged people tend not to benefit adequately from biomedical advances, for example, the preventive measures of early prenatal and perinatal care. Both access to such care and regard for its advice are behaviorally influenced.
In the past few years, there has emerged a heightened awareness of the importance of behavioral factors in effective therapeutic and preventive
25 are not to be wasted. Relevant agencies and institutions must consider long-term career pathways through which the problems delineated in this report can be addressed effectively. In the decade ahead, the time will be ripe for appointing more behavioral scientists to medical school faculties. One encouraging prospect is the emergence of departments of behavior in schools of medicine that emphasize research. Such departments provide a fundamental resource for many fields of medicine and a powerful stimulus for research advances in health and behavior.
